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TRENDS IN RURAL EDUCATION 


The past decade of storm and stress has seen not a few changes 
in the rural public schools of the nation. Many of these are set 
forth in considerable detail in the report of a study recently 
made by the National Education Association.* A large number 
of superintendents of schools from all parts of the country con- 
tributed toward this study. Still other sources were made use of 
in gathering material. It is the purpose of this article to give at 
least an extensive sampling of the contents of the report. 


THE PUPILS 


So far as the quality of the pupils is concerned, there is, pre- 
sumably, little difference between the present crop of youngsters 
and those that went before. The study did not report on this 
particular point. But it did report on quantity of pupils. In- 
deed, on the very first page following the introduction it con- 
fronts the reader with a truly startling figure. It states that 
during the decade, 1930-1940, the enrollment of the rural grade 
schools dropped by 1,000,000, and, as if to make sure the reader 
will unfailingly get a good jar on this matter of quantity of pupil 
enrollment, it adds the figure for the urban schools. Here we 
find the loss of another million pupils in the grades. The high 
schools in both city and country, on the other hand, showed an 
increase in their enrollments of 1,000,000 pupils each. 

The complete enrollment figures are as follows: 

In 1930: the rural grades, 11,500,000 pupils; the rural high 
schools, 1,500,000; the urban grades, 10,000,000; the urban high 
schools, 3,000,000. In 1940: the rural grades, 10,500,000; the 


* N.E.A. Research Bulletin, Vol. XVIII, No. 4. All statistics and quota- 
tions from this bulletin. 
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rural high schools, 2,500,000; the urban grades 9,000,000; the 
urban high schools, 4,000,000. 

With the increase in the rural high schools counterbalancing 
the loss in the grades, the number of rural teachers remained 
approximately the same as heretofore. There were about 465,000 
teachers in the rural schools for the decade. This was 53 per 
cent of the combined rural and urban teaching staff. 


NUMBER OF SCHOOLS 


The ten-year period was marked by a decrease in the number 
of rural schools. In 1930, there were 221,051 rural school build- 
ings in use in the United States. In 1940, there were only 200,- 
000. This number constituted more than 85 per cent of all school 
buildings. Separate elementary school buildings constitute 89 
per cent of the total number of rural schools. Combined elemen- 
tary and high schools constitute about 2 per cent. One-teacher 
elementary schools account for 60 per cent of the total. The 
data available point to the abandonment during the decade of 
one in five of the one-teacher schools, and of even a larger pro- 


portion of the smallest combined elementary and high schools 
and separate high schools. Except for elementary schools with 
two or four teachers, all the larger schools showed a material in- 
crease in number. The largest per cent of gain was shown by 
the combined elementary and secondary schools with 20 teachers 
or more. 


CONSOLIDATION 


Consolidation accounts in the main for these changes. This 
has gone forward most rapidly in the northeastern and south- 
eastern states, least rapidly in the northwestern states. Facts on 
hand suggest that in the middle western states the total number 
of consolidated schools has declined. 

The report of the N.E.A. study cites an example of a “regional” 
school of the type that is beginning to appear in New England. 
It is known as the “Housatonic Valley Regional High School,” in 
Connecticut. It represents a consolidation of six towns and 
serves an area of 277 square miles. The building stands on a 
65-acre tract of land. 

Though there are definite limits to which consolidation can be 
carried, it would seem that these limits have not yet been reached 
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by any means. The superintendents who cooperated in the study 
made were requested to state the number of schools of each size 
and type which they felt would be ideal for their respective dis- 
tricts. Comparing their replies with the number of schools 
actually in existence in 1940, the conclusion is reached that, if 
the conditions visualized by the superintendents were actually 
brought about, the total number of schools would be reduced to 
49 per cent of their present number. “The number of schools in 
the three largest groups,” the report states, “would be approxi- 
mately doubled; those in the smallest groups reduced to about 
60 per cent. The total number of elementary schools would be 
only about half the present number, combined elementary and 
high schools would be somewhat fewer in number, and the total 
number of separate high schools would remain unchanged... . 
Generally speaking, the recommended increases in schools of the 
largest type would approximately offset the decrease in the 
smallest schools, leaving the proportion of schools in the middle 
group about the same. It should be noted that, even if all the 
recommended consolidations were made, one-teacher schools still 
would account for 58 per cent of all the separate elementary 
rural schools.” 
BUS TRANSPORTATION 


Hand in hand with the growth of school consolidation has gone 
the growth of bus transportation for the pupils. The number of 
schools with bus transportation facilities more than doubled dur- 
ing the 1930-40 decade. It rose from less than 20,000 to nearly 
40,000 during that time. The number of school buses in opera- 
tion grew from 50,000 to approximately 90,000. Further inter- 
esting figures are the following: The one-way daily mileage of 
bus routes increased from less than 500,000 to 1,225,000 miles; 
nearly 3,500,000 pupils are now being transported by bus. 

Incidentally, where bus transportation is provided for, it is 
also quite generally made available to children attending private 
schools. 

ATTENDANCE 


The report states that the bus transportation program has not 
yet reached its peak. In fact, limitation of transportation facili- 
ties is given as one reason for the fairly marked irregularity of 
school attendance on the part of country children. Other reasons 
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for this noted are: keeping children out of school to help with 
occasional tasks or seasonal work; illness; unattractive school 
programs; ineffective attendance laws. 

Irregular attendance, in turn, is given as one of the reasons 
why rural children spend considerably less time in school than 
do urban pupils. Further reasons indicated for this are: the 
school term is considerably shorter in the rural communities; 
there are few nursery schools and kindergartens in rural areas 
and the country child often enters the grade school later than 
does the city child; a higher percentage of rural than urban 
pupils leave school when the compulsory education law permits. 


ATTENDANCE PER SCHOOL UNIT 


A problem given considerable mention is that of enrollment, 
or size of school. It is really a twofold problem, the attendance 
being too small in some instances and too large in others. A 
group of 32,768 schools covered regarding this matter in the 
study showed an average enrollment per school of approximately 
seventeen pupils. However, one school in every four of the num- 
ber was serving fewer than ten pupils. In fact, the average enroll- 
ments in all the states of the northwestern section was only 
eleven pupils per school. This was counterbalanced considerably 
by an attendance of thirty-one pupils per school in the south- 
eastern states. By way of further details on the point of enroll- 
ment, the report adds: “No less than three one-pupil schools 
were described. Quite a number of schools with fewer than five 
pupils were reported as problem situations—several of them 
maintained for pupils all belonging in a single family. Virtually 
all of the schools mentioned in this connection had enrollments 
of not more than ten pupils.” 

Schools with limited numbers of pupils figured considerably 
more as problems in reports of superintendents than did those of 
too large a number of pupils. This suggests that the commonly 
held view, that the chief problem in rural teaching is that of the 
overcrowded school with too many pupils and grades to be man- 
aged successfully by one teacher, is fallacious. However, over- 
crowded schools were also mentioned, a considerable number of 
superintendents referring to one-teacher schools having enroll- 
ments ranging from 40 to 61 pupils. Children in these schools 
ranged from five to sixteen years and al] grades were represented. 
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It is hardly surprising that many of the pupils in these schools 
were over age for their respective grades. 


THE SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


There has long been a considerable difference between the im- 
posing structures that house the pupils in our cities and the 
familiar “little red schoolhouses” that have dotted the country- 
side. The study in question records not a little complaint over 
the condition of the latter. In fact, three of every five superin- 
tendents who reported any unsatisfactory situation mentioned the 
school housing problem. “Obsolete,” “dilapidated,” “unattrac- 
tive,” were the adjectives consistently used in describing the 
buildings. Other housing needs, listed in order of frequency of 
mention, were the following: “(a) unsatisfactory lighting; (b) 
improper heating arrangements; (c) overcrowded buildings; (d) 
improper ventilation; (e) absence of a supply of drinking water 
on the school grounds or the use of water from questionable 
sources; (f) unsafe and unsanitary conditions attributable to 
the condition of the school building itself; (g) the use, for school 
purposes, of various makeshift dwellings; (hk) the absence of 
sanitary conditions of toilet facilities; (i) undesirable school 
sites; (j) continued use of buildings much. too large for the pres- 
ent school enrollment; and (k) buildings far more costly and 
elaborate than should bave been constructed.” 

It is hardly surprising to see that the last-mentioned criticism, 
so different from the others, was only made in two instances. 
But it might also be added that it will undoubtedly receive in- 
creasing mention in the future, should our present de-population 
rate continue unabated. 

EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 


School equipment needs stood high in the list of problems or 
unsatisfactory situations mentioned by superintendents. Here 
one finds repeated use of such descriptive terms as “meager in 
amount,” “antiquated and obsolete in design,” “wholly unsuited 
to the needs of the school.” Regarding seating equipment one 
finds statements such as the following: “forty pupils, but only 
thirty seats”; “no seats—just crude benches”; “old desks that 
were made in the community years ago”; “church pews used for 
seats.” Instructional supplies also came in for a good bit of 
criticism. Thus, they were declared-to be “wholly lacking,” 
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“meager in amount,” “antiquated,” “unrelated to the instruc- 
tional program.” Urgent need for such supplies as maps, globes, 
text and reference books, library facilities generally, was ex- 
pressed. Textbook editions of 1911 and 1912 were reported in 
one instance. Blackboards and playground equipment also came 
in for criti¢tism. 

While there was criticism, it is also well to note that 50 per 
cent or more of the counties and districts represented were able 
to report that a marked improvement had been made with respect 
to the kind and conditions of buildings. 


THE TEACHERS 

The quality of the teaching service is of vital importance in 
the school system. For many decades past rural teachers have 
not compared very favorably with urban teachers. Much more 
frequently, as a rule, have such adjectives as “immature,” 
“relatively untrained,” and “inexperienced,” been applied to the 
rural than to the urban teacher. The new report still is critical 
of the rural teacher. Heading the list of criticisms is the general 
one of “insufficient preparation for teaching.” This is followed 
in order by many references to “(a) teachers who cling to out- 
worn, obsolete procedures, (b) inexperience, (c) salaries so low 
that satisfactory work cannot reasonably be expected, (d) lack 
of professional attitude on the part of teachers, (e) rapid teacher 
turnover in the rural schools.” A criticism was also made of the 
“procedures followed when teachers’ appointments are made on 
some basis other than merit.” 

Here again it is well to note the other side of the picture. 
Fifty per cent or more of the counties and districts represented 
were able to report marked improvements with respect to teach- 
ers’ classroom procedures and the average amount of professional 
training for rural teachers. 


CURRICULUM 

Fifty per cent or more of the counties and districts represented 
in the study also reported marked improvement in rural courses 
of study. “Rural schools have shared liberally in the wide- 
spread movement in curriculum revision and development which 
has recently been witnessed,” states the report. And it adds 
that instructional programs have been enriched through the 
introduction of suitable extra-curricular activities. In this con- 
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nection it makes mention of 4-H clubs, special interest clubs, and 
such enterprises as athletic activities, music, pupil self-govern- 
ment, and school newspapers. 

A tabulation of descriptive statements on specific phases of 
the instructional program showed music ranking highest among 
the unusually successful types of work. Next in frequency was 
instruction in the fields of health and physical education. Then, 
in order, came vocational education (especially vocational agri- 
culture); reading; social studies; industrial arts (non-voca- 
tional) ; visual education; home economics; art. A number of 
other topics were given at least some mention. Safety education 
and nature study, for example, were among these. It should be 
worthy of note that not a single mention was made of outstand- 
ing work in mathematics and foreign languages. 


NEW SCHOOL LEGISLATION 


Much school legislation was passed during the decade. Most 
numerous were the laws dealing with the financing of schools. 
“Every state,” states the report, “has modified either its laws 
pertaining to school taxes, its appropriations toward the support 


of a minimum school program in all districts, its system of 
equalization for the benefit of needy school districts, or perhaps 
its laws in all three of these areas.” 

The following types of “state aid” legislation were mentioned 
as of particular significance to rural schools: (a) state aid toward 
the construction or maintenance and repair of school buildings; 
(b) state aid toward the transportation of rural pupils; (c) 
authorization of, or state aid toward the construction of, teach- 
erages for rural teachers and principals; (d) state aid for, or 
state regulation of, the purchase of school equipment; (e) state 
aid for, or regulation of, libraries or library services for rural 
communities and rural schools. These various “state aid” laws 
were passed in four to eight states. 

A considerable variety of laws dealing with bus transportation 
and with school attendance units through the consolidation of 
small schools was put at the head of the list. Next in order 
came improvement in school buildings, more adequate prepara- 
tion for rural teachers curriculum revision, and better super- 
vision. Many other items are listed. 

The fulfillment of many of the needs still crying for attention 
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lies beyond the reach of the individual communities. It calls 
for fundamental revision of the school legislation of many states. 
One such need is the abolition of small districts and the substitu- 
tion of satisfactory units for purposes of taxation and school 
administration. Others mentioned are the following: “Effective 
removal of all school affairs from the control of partisan politics, 
adequate systems of equalization and state financial aid, satis- 
factory minimum standards of training for rural school teachers 
and administrators, welfare legislation which makes rural edu- 
cation inviting to competent teachers, and the creation and sup- 
port of effective state education departments and teachers 
colleges.” 
Epear ScHMIEDELER, O.S.B. 
Director, Rural Life Bureau, 
National Catholic Welfare Conference, 
Washington, D. C. 





GUIDANCE IS INHERENT IN EDUCATION 


Guidance is inherent in all education. It is not a fad of the 
20th century. It is as old as parents and children, teachers and 
pupils, priests and communicants. The difference between guid- 
ance in a totalitarian educational system where youth is guided 
toward a nationalistic end and guidance in a free educational 
system where each youth is guided toward his own fulfillment is 
as vast as the difference in their political philosophies. 

In America, from the outset, education was directed toward 
the development of the individual’s own pattern of life. Each 
struggling colony set up its own educational standards, differing 
in details but all including the principles of universal, individual 
education, moral and religious education, civic education, and 
vocational education. The first of these laws was that of the 
Massachusetts Bay Colony of June 14, 1642, which made it 
obligatory upon all parents and masters to teach their children 
and apprentices “to read and understand the principles of re- 
ligion and the capital laws of the country” and to give them 
training in employments which would be profitable to themselves 
and “to the Commonwealth.” 

When Peter Plockhoy laid his plans for education in New 
Netherlands in 1662, he insisted that all “the children and youths 
shall be taught in our common school so that everywhere equal- 
ity be regarded. All shall receive the same instructions; all, 
whether their parents be rich or poor, must learn a trade .. . 
and the maidens, in addition to the care of the housekeeping 
and going about with and looking after the children, shall learn 
some work capable of supporting them so that they, should they 
later leave the community or be not married, may be in a situa- 
tion to maintain themselves.” When the English took over the 
Province of New York, the first educational laws of the Duke 
of York (1665) “strictly required” the instruction of all chil- 
dren and apprentices “in religion and the laws of the country 
and in some honest and lawful calling.” 

Other colonies followed with similar laws. However, the con- 
cept of compulsory education of all youths moved forward more 
rapidly in the northern than in the southern colonies. As early 
as 1647 the Massachusetts Colony asserted the right of the 
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Colonial Government to require communities to establish and 
maintain schools, under penalty of a fine if they refused to do so. 
Two centuries later the State of Massachusetts passed the first 
state compulsory school attendance law. 

All of the early laws referred to elementary school education, 
but in 1821 a public high school was established with the an- 
nounced purpose “to give a child an education that shall fit him 
for active life,” and six years later the Massachusetts Law of 
1827 initiated the public high school movement in the United 
States. Other colonies and, later, states, followed the example 
of Massachusetts and wrote laws requiring the education of all 
youth. For instance, in 1819 Indiana wrote into its constitu- 
tion: “It shall be the duty of the General Assembly, as soon as 
circumstances will permit, to provide by law for a general sys- 
tem of education ascending in regular gradation from township 
schools to state universities, wherein tuition shall be gratis and 
equally open to all.” 

It was not until 1918, however, that the final state included 
compulsory education in its statutes. 

Many of the men in the newly formed Federal Government 
believed that universal education was a necessity to the develop- 
ment of their ideals of a democratic form of government. Wash- 
ington wrote to Roger Brooke, “The time has come when a plan ~ 
of universal education ought to be adopted in the United States. 
The exigencies of Public Life demand it.” And to John Arm- 
strong he wrote, “In a country like this if there cannot money be 
found to answer the common purposes of education, it is evi- 
dent there is something amiss in the ruling political power which 
requires a steady regulating and energetic hand to correct and 
control it.” 

The first action of the Federal Government to foster universal 
education is found in the Ordinance of 1785 which provided for 
the survey and disposal of the North West Territory. The land 
was divided into township lots and one lot in each 36 was given 
for the “maintenance of public schools within each township.” 
Ohio in 1803 started the march of new states into the Union 
each reserving a portion of the public lands for the maintenance 
of schools. 

Other Federal Acts fostering education came slowly. The 
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Morrill Act of 1862 gave public lands for the creation and 
maintenance of colleges of agriculture, mechanical arts, and 
home economics. The Smith-Hughes Act of 1917 appropriated 
funds to be matched by state and local funds for the mainte- 
nance of vocational schools. Recently Federal appropriations 
have created training programs through the organization of the 
Civilians Conservation Corps of 1933 and the National Youth 
Administration in 1935. ; 

The result of these state and Federal laws is to be seen in the 
enrollment of approximately 30,000,000 children in the elemen- 
tary and secondary schools of America. But in the attaining of 
one ideal many of the communities have all but lost the second 
ideal, that of the education of the individual. 

In the confusion of the vast numbers of pupils, the extensive 
specialization of teaching methods, and the insufficient funds for 
education, it has been next to impossible in many schools for 
the teacher to know more than the name and a few classroom 
habits of the children she teaches each day. With American 
tenacity for ideals and ingenuity for organization, the solution 
was found in an individualized program of counseling. 

Having found the device of counseling, useful educators have 
enlarged the field of knowledge, perfected the techniques in- 
volved, and steadily increased its usefulness. Drawing from 
many already established fields of knowledge, counselors have 
coordinated the data and are gradually differentiating their pro- 
fession from the general field of education. 

Social work contributed, among other things, the art of inter- 
viewing and recording. Psychology and psychiatry contributed 
an understanding of the child’s mind, capacities, and mental 
growth. Physiology and medicine contributed an understanding 
of the bodily growth processes. Sociology and economics con- 
tributed many of the principles of and information about social 
and vocational life. Education itself contributed many fields of 
knowledge and the techniques of coordination and teaching. 
Religion contributed the inner meaning and purpose of counseling. 

From these threads of human knowledge the counselor en- 
deavors to weave a pattern of professional service. 

Basically counseling presupposes: 

(1) That every child has a right to individual attention to his 
or her problems as they arise. 
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(2) That every child has certain abilities and capacities 
which, within limits, can be measured. 

- (3) That these abilities and capacities which youth possesses 
are capable with education and training to equip him or her for 
several possible vocations. 

(4) That occupational life is so complex and diverse that 
there is reasonable hope that youth may have the opportunity 
of utilizing his or her abilities and capacities through vocational 
life. 

(5) That every boy and girl has the right to an adequate 
knowledge of him or herself and the world of work so that he or 
she may choose his vocation in line with his abilities, train him- 
self for the work and advance in it to a place of usefulness and 
satisfaction. 

(6) That every child has a right to a healthy body, wholesome 
mental development, and a balanced emotional and social ad- 
justment to life. (This discussion does not include the field of 
religious counseling, since that is not generally a lay counseling 
function and is so highly specialized as to justify separate treat- 
ment.) 

(7) That to give children these rights requires a specialist 
who has acquired adequate knowledge in each of the several 
fields of knowledge and techniques to assist the normal child to 
a successful adjustment to civic, social, and vocational life. 

If we go back to the original educational laws of the early 
colonists we will find that our objectives of counseling today are 
merely an elaboration of their statements. We still wish youth 
to be able to read, write, cipher, understand the principles of 
religion and the capital laws of the country, and learn some 
employment that will be of value to themselves and the common- 
wealth. Once parents and masters of apprentices did the work of 
the counselor, but the growing complexity of life and the lack 
of time and knowledge on the part of parents and masters led 
gradually to the function of counseling being shifted to the 
teacher and, in recent years, to a specially trained group of 
teachers or counselors. 

The transfer of function in each case was caused by the grow- 
ing body of knowledge which required more and more time to 
learn, evaluate, and put into usable form. Take, for instance, 
the body of knowledge now available on the measurement of 
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abilities and capacities of children. Unfinished and inadequate 
as the field still is, the wealth of material that has been written 
on the subject would fill a none too modest library. Or try 
covering the field of vocational opportunity and you will grow 
weary just reading the titles of the books and pamphlets. Yet 
if Sally Smith and Joe Spence are to find the particular types of 
work in which they can find success and happiness, someone 
must. know enough about their abilities and interests on the one 
hand and the social and vocational world on the other to be able 
to assist them to a wise vocational choice. 

Then there is the field of educational and training opportunity 
which must be known in detail, both as to local, state, and na- 
tional opportunities, and as to cost and length of training offered. 
' Social and personality adjustment problems are no less com- 
plex and often more difficult to meet with adequate knowledge 
of the causes leading to the maladjustment and techniques and 
available opportunities for readjustment. It is a matter of grave 
concern that so many youths drift into criminal activities or, 
finding life unbearable, take their own lives. In recent years 
kindly intention on the part of parents, teachers, and friends has 
not found desirable work for youths, nor eliminated juvenile 
delinquency and suicide. You may think these maladjustments 
far from the quiet of your schoolrooms, but in reality the tragedy 
of these youths was in the making while yet they sat before 
some unheeding teacher. 

It was such a teacher who referred a boy, whom we will call 
Tony, to the city truant officer. After he had “cut” school re- 
peatedly, Tony was found working on an old car behind a 
garage and forcibly returned to his seat in school. He resented 
the truant officer, the restraint of the schoolroom and, most of 
all, the dull lessons. His mind was filled with exciting details 
of crank-case fittings, gear ratios, and accelerated sparks, so he 
didn’t come back to school the next day, nor the day after that. 
The truant officer looked for him in vain. The next time he was 
heard from was the result of an accident, an automobile accident 
in: which he narrowly escaped death. When he was dismissed 
from the hospital, everyone thought he had “learned his lesson,” 
and certainly it was a meeker boy who returned to his seat in 
school. But his memory of the fright and pain was short-lived. 
In another week he was cutting again and before long another 
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accident brought to light the facts that, having demolished his 
widowed mother’s car, he had “borrowed” a car from a friend in 
@ garage and attempted to increase the speed possibilities of its 
engine. These facts brought his case before the Juvenile Court, 
where he was placed on probation under the surveillance of a 
probation officer, who promptly took him back to school. The 
added restraints which were intended to help him only succeeded 
in driving him to greater delinquencies. His mother, as a last 
resort, brought him to a newly established school counseling 
bureau. He was sullen and unconvinced that anything or any- 
body connected with a school could be worth his notice. He was 
an attractive, normal looking boy with fierce black eyes and a 
belligerent expression. 

When questioned, he said he didn’t want to take any tests and 
had only come to the Bureau because the probation officer had 
made him. But after he had watched other young people doing 
the vocational tests in the laboratory and had found that no one 
would force him, he took off his overcoat and was soon deep in 
the intricacies of a mechanical assembly test. The next day he 
eame back to learn about his scores on the tests. He was un- 
moved by his low score on the general information and vocabu- 
lary tests, but his eyes sparkled when he was told that he had 
the highest scores recorded in the laboratory on the mechanical 
tests. 

Slowly, very gently, the conversation was turned to hobbies 
and things one does in free time until at last he willingly talked 
of his experiments on the “borrowed” cars. A few humble but 
genuine questions about gears and spark plugs had Tony draw- 
ing pictures and explaining enthusiastically how he had made an 
old Ford “do 100” and a Maxwell “do nearly 150.” 

His knowledge and ability in mechanics amazed the counselor, 
who had knowledge enough to recognize the accuracy of the 
boy’s explanations. Time for closing the office came with Tony 
still drawing pictures of proposed changes in the transmission. 
Then Tony, suddenly looking up and seeing the probation officer, 
threw down the pencil and started to tear up his drawing, but 
the counselor winked at him and tucked them in his desk. 

The next day there was a long consultation over Tony, and in 
the end his mother and the probation officer agreed to send Tony 
to a vocational school for machinists in a neighboring city. There 
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was to be no surveillance. He was to be put entirely on his 
honor and given a very old automobile with which to work out 
his problem with the teachers and counselor of the school. 

In the months that followed the probation officer forgot Tony, 
but his mother came to the counselor one day with a letter from 
the counselor in the neighboring city. The letter said that Tony 
was very near to being a genius. Their only problem with him 
was to get him to take time to eat and sleep. He was at his 
bench in the school shop early and late and was doing some very 
unusual things to his very old automobile engine. 

It was a lucky chance that had brought Tony to the School 
Counseling Office that day. He had had a record of four de- 
linquencies and had every intention of grand larceny at the first 
opportunity. His teachers had tried to help him; his mother had 
punished, wept and despaired of him; the probation officer had 
threatened him. None of them had recognized his potentialities 
for constructive service to society, not because of any lack of 
good intentions, but because they did not have the knowledge 
or techniques necessary to help him. 

Tony’s case is picturesque, but it is no more important than 
the problems of thousands of other young boys and girls who 
have a right to expert advice on their problems. They may not 
be concerned with gear ratios and may not emerge as juvenile 
delinquents, but how few of them there are who do not wonder 
how to meet their first adult social experiences, how to plan 
their courses at school, and how to fit their enlarging horizon of 
the picture of life into the needs of each new day. 

Evueenie A. Leonarp. 
The Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D. C. 








THE PRIMARY CURRICULUM AS A FOUNDATION FOR 
CHRISTIAN CITIZENSHIP * 


In the confused society in which we are living, Catholic educe- 
tion holds a position such as it has never before held. Secular 
education has grappled in vain these many years in its attempt 
to establish an improved individual and a desirable democratic 
society. In their efforts to attain these ends, educators all over 
the world have glorified social training to the extent that society 
has become the measuring rule, the criterion by which all things 
from fashions to morals are to be evaluated. Social education 
has begun in the nursery school and has been carried on through 
the university. And yet, never perhaps have men been more 
selfish, more individualistic, more unsocial. Generations have 
grown up with attitudes and ideals unfit to foster democratic 
living. 

Secular education has failed and failed miserably in its attempt 
to formulate a program for the proper training of citizens be- 
cause it has endeavored to build a society without God. It has 
neglected the spirit and has instead exalted matter. It has tried 
character training, ethics, spiritual values, but always from a 
purely secular and humanistic point of view. It has attempted 
to create the so-called “good life” without the very Author of 
life Himself. 

That is why the Catholic school and Catholic education hold 
a unique place in our country at the present time. We as Cath- 
olic educators are being confronted with a challenge which we 
must face and accept under the penalty of forfeiting the sacred 
trust given us by Almighty God through His church. Our 
slogan is not merely “Save the world for democracy.” Ours 
rings with a deeper tone—“Save the world for Christ.” We 
must bring God and the things of God back into society. We 
must, in the words of our late Holy Pontiff, Pius XI, “Cooperate 
with Divine Grace in forming the true and perfect Christian.” 

Just two years ago, in 1938, Pius XI commissioned Catholic 
educators in the United States and, in a particular manner, the 
Catholic University of America, to develop a constructive pro- 


* Paper read at the meeting of the Catholic Educational Association of 
Pennsylvania, April 27, 1940. 
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gram of social action, a program that will produce a right social 
order in the world, that will yield a true, noble, sincere and 
Christian society based upon the law of God and the principles 
of religion. We, as teachers in the Catholic schools of this coun- 
try, must heed the wish of our Holy Father and do all in our 
power to make social education in our schools truly Catholic in 
spirit as well as in product. . 

Man is a social being. As such he demands social training. 
No individual without the aid of his fellow-men can reach his 
final destiny. Hence, the Catholic school cannot afford to neglect 
the teaching of social understandings and the development of 
social habits, attitudes, and relationships. Everything in the 
Catholic school—curricula, methods, and materials—should tend 
toward the realization of this purpose. We can no longer remain 
satisfied with a curriculum or a program of studies that is purely 
secular except for the subject of religion. We can no longer force 
ourselves or others into believing that a mere atmosphere of 
religion about the classroom in the form of pictures and statues 
will produce proper religious training. Speaking on this subject, 
the Reverend George Johnson has said: “The Catholic school can 
never serve the best interests of the Church if it contents itself 
with making a supernatural intention and then offering a natural 
program of studies. A good intention does not constitute a Cath- 
olic philosophy of education. Neither does Catholic education 
consist of secular education plus the recitation of prayers and 
a knowledge of the catechism.” With these convictions we 
should aim to centralize religion in the curriculum of our schools 
and strive to make it the all-pervading force in the daily life 
of the child. 

Training in citizenship or training in the social virtues belongs 
primarily to the home where the young child makes his first 
social contacts. There, habits of obedience, respect for au- 
thority, self-respect, consideration for others, cooperation, ap- 
preciation for the work of others, and similar traits should be 
developed. 

After the age of six, however, the child steps out into a new 
world of people. From the small social unit of the family he 
breaks into the larger and more varied social group life of the 
school.. This institution has, therefore, not only the. right but 
also the obligation of teaching the child how to regulate his life 
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and conduct so as to achieve the end for which he was created 
and also to help others attain theirs as well. 

Being particularly interested in the education of children in 
the primary grades, we shall limit our discussion to ways and 
means of developing in the young child a Christian point of view 
and a Catholic attitude toward himself, his fellow-men, and the 
social inheritance that has been handed down to him. Stating 
this in simpler terms, we may say that we shall attempt to show 
how a closer and a more practical relationship can be established 
between the teaching of religion in the classroom and actual life 
in its everyday setting. 

To achieve this purpose we must, so to say, Catholicize our 
curriculum in the primary grades. Religion must be made the 
very core, the center of everything. In attempting to do this, 
we must, however, avoid carrying the principle of correlation 
to ridiculous extremes by trying to transform entirely every 
secular branch of study. Certain subjects, especially those whose 
purpose it is to develop skills, such as arithmetic and spelling, 
do not readily lend themselves to correlation with religion. It 
may be possible to relate them, but the relation will be strained 
and the results obtained will undoubtedly be questionable. Much 
can be done in the field of reading, but at the present time there 
is @ conspicuous lack of genuine Catholic social readers. This 
deficiency will be removed, we hope, when the Commission on 
American Citizenship at the Catholic University of America 
complete its series of reading texts along these lines. 

There is, nevertheless, one very promising field of subject 
matter in the primary grades rich in possibilities for Christian 
social training, namely, the social studies. It would appear that, 
if we are to Catholicize the primary curriculum, we must do so 
through these media whose main objective it is to develop atti- 
tudes, appreciations, and ideals. Moreover, the social studies, 
better than any other subject or group of subjects in the primary 
curriculum, lend themselves quite easily and naturally to rela- 
tion with religion, and as Father Quigley, writing in Tae Caru- 
oLic EpvucaTIONAL Review, has said, “No curriculum is definitely 
Catholic unless these studies are distinctly and definitely so.” 

The social studies curriculum is, as we know, composed or built 
up of a number of units of work centering around the home, the 
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school, the church, and other points of interest and importance 
in the child’s environment. There are specific objectives in the 
form of knowledges and understandings, habits, attitudes, and 
appreciations to be developed in each unit. Let us examine the 
possibility of Catholicizing these objectives or goals so as to 
make them consonant with the principles of religious education. 

A study of the home is usually assigned a place of primary 
significance in every first-grade social studies curriculum. As 
was indicated earlier in this paper, the child’s social life before 
the age of six is practically limited to his home. The natural 
objectives to be attained in this unit are usually worded some- 
what like this: 

1. To promote the development of right personal and social 
habits in the home, such as those relating to health and safety, 
to courtesy, kindness, and cooperation. 

2. To stimulate an appreciation of the services rendered by 
various members of the family, of the duties and responsibilities 
of each. 

3. To provide acquaintance with the fundamental facts about 
the home and the house, such as the uses of the different rooms, 
heating and lighting, furnishings, and pleasures in the home. 

These purposes may neither be disregarded nor neglected. We 
must be ever mindful of the fact that we can build supernatural 
knowledge, habits, attitudes, and appreciations only upon a 
natural foundation. Considering the home unit from a Catholic 
angle, however, the following objectives should be added to those 
given above: 

1. An appreciation and a sense of gratitude to God for the gifts 
of parents, brothers and sisters, as well as for the home in which 
we live. 

2. Respect for authority in the home. 

3. Habits of obedience in the home. 

4. The Christian meaning of kindness and helpfulness to 
others. 

5. An appreciation for the work of various members of the 
family. 

6. An appreciation of a religious atmosphere in the home. 

7. A sense of responsibility on the part of the child. 

In the social studies curriculum of the Catholic school, the 
church, or a study of the church, should follow closely upon that 
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of the home. Thus, the child may learn that God, too, has a 
home here on earth. For some children this is an entirely new 
phase of environment; to others it is more familiar, though, 
nevertheless, novel. The church holds a place of importance in 
every Christian community; for the Catholic child, however, it 
means more than just another phase of environment. In this 
unit, our objectives will again be both religious and social, for 
example: 

1. To show the importance of the church in the community. 

2. To develop knowledge and understanding of the sacredness 
of the Catholic church. 

3. To develop knowledge of the Real Presence of Our Lord in 
the Holy Eucharist. 

4. To build attitudes of respect and personal love for the 
Blessed Sacrament. 

5. To develop habits of proper behavior in church. 

6. To develop attitudes and habits of respect toward priests. 

7. To teach the child his duties and responsibilities toward the 
church. 

8. To develop a tolerant and a sympathetic understanding of 
the difference between Catholics and non-Catholics. 

This last point is frequently neglected by teachers in our 
Catholic schools with the result that many children early in life 
begin to form and to foster attitudes of intolerance and dislike 
for those not favored by Almighty God with the great grace of 
faith. In the unit on the church, the teacher can do much to 
make children gratefully conscious of the gift that is theirs and 
of the responsibilities incumbent upon them. She can also 
inaugurate interest in the missions and develop a spirit of prayer 
and sacrifice for this sacred cause. 

The school ranks next in the social life of the child. Here, too, 
lie many opportunities for the building of sound Christian social 
viewpoints. During the course of this unit, the teacher should 
definitely aim to develop a knowledge and an appreciation of 
the work done by each member of the school group for the wel- 
fare of the individual pupils. She should also strive to create a 
spirit of willingness to cooperate in order to make the school 
function more efficiently. Habits of obedience, respect, and 
courtesy toward every member of the school plant, from the 
principal to the custodian, and the practice of Christian courtesy 
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toward pupils should be inculcated. Above all, children should 
be led to appreciate and love the cause of Catholic education. 

In the remaining units of the first grade, the child may be led 
to see how the community helps the family in other ways. He 
will study, for example, such phases of community life as the 
market and the grocery store, the dairy, the bakery, the post 
office, community helpers such as the fireman, the policeman, the 
postman, and even the garbageman. Each of these units pro- 
vides numerous possibilities for the development of Catholic 
social viewpoints, Christian ideals, and the realization that all 
men, regardless of race, color, and position, are creatures of God, 
children of the same Heavenly Father; consequently, that every 
worker—man, woman, and child—deserves consideration and 
respect. A sympathetic attitude as well as a spirit of gratitude 
should also be developed for the help and service rendered by 
these various workers in their respective fields of labor. 

As children mature their social concepts should be extended 
beyond the sphere of their own immediate community as it exists 
today. A backward glance involving a study of the city, the 
history and growth of the locality, will introduce other phases of 
interest to the Catholic child. He should learn, for example, 
something about the first Catholic church and school in his 
vicinity and the sacrifices made by the pioneers for their church 
and school. The curriculum on this level should introduce 
themes or topics regarding the source and manufacture of the 
necessities of life, as food, clothing, shelter, and the development 
of transportation and communication, thus illustrating how the 
home and the community depend upon the world at large to 
supply their needs. In units of this nature, the realization should 
be brought home to the child that individuals and groups are all 
dependent upon each other, and that God provides for us and 
works in our lives through the instrumentality of others. 

Such subjects in the primary curriculum as English, music, 
art, and literature can all be related to the Christian social 
studies program. Through a well-constructed plan of correla- 
tion, the teacher may readily provide occasions for growth and 
training in oral and written expression based on pupils’ experi- 
ences at home, in church, at school, and with various other 
phases of community life. Opportunities for group composition 
are likewise numerous. These may take different forms; for 
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example, letters of request for appointments at special centers 
of interest in the community, such as the library, the post office, 
a railroad station, and so forth; letters of acknowledgment after 
excursions; records of experiences enjoyed -by the entire class; 
invitations to culminating activities; records of knowledge or 
information gained about certain types of workmen and their 
work, and many more of like nature. 

Stories, poems, and songs related to the social studies program 
give the child a broader and deeper understanding and appre- 
ciation of each topic as it is taken up. Possibilities for growth 
in artistic expression are many when the art curriculum is tied 
up with or based on the social studies program. All the con- 
struction or handwork activities carried out in each unit provide 
for growth and development of both creative and directed ability. 

Thus far, we have concerned ourselves with a consideration of 
the possibilities of building Christian social concepts through the 
primary curriculum. Concepts and ideals without opportunity 
for practical applications to life situations, however, are quite 
akin to mere idle day dreaming. The Catholic primary teacher 
must use every means to further the true purpose of Catholic 
education ; even methods should contribute something to this end. 

Habits of Christian social virtue can be built only through real 
practice. The primary teacher should, therefore, provide for 
social situations in the classroom wherein pupils of varying 
abilities and interests are brought into close contact. Discus- 
sion periods in which pupils draw up plans, evaluate work, and 
talk over common problems provide excellent opportunities and 
occasions for the practice of true Christian social virtue. During 
periods of this kind pupils should learn to respect the ideas and 
the opinions of others, to accept and to offer criticism in a 
courteous manner, to cooperate in the making of group plans and 
in the executing of ideas, and, above all, to exercise Christian 
self-control. Activity periods in which pupils work together on 
group projects also offer further means for social training of the 
proper kind. Here, again, pupils may learn to be helpful and 
respectful to one another, to share materials, to extend considera- 
tion, to accept responsibility, and to show appreciation for the 
work of other members of the group. And all this because all 
are human beings united by the common bond of relationship in 
God. 
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Habits, attitudes, and appreciations such as these cannot, 
however, be developed automatically. Training in the practice 
of Christian social virtue demands guidance and even instruc- 
tion on the part of the teacher. Much can and should be done 
in the religion lesson to acquaint the child with the life of Christ 
and the meaning of Christian living. Throughout the remainder 
of the day these ideas and ideals must be put into concrete action. 
Hence, there must be a constant interlocking of religion with the 
social studies and the social studies with religion, or, in other 
words, a practical application of religion to life and of life to 
religion, a cultivation of the natural social virtues from a super- 
natural motive. 

Let us remember that in the schools of Russia, Germany, and 
Italy, children in the early elementary school are learning the 
principles of Communism, Naziism, and Fascism. By means of | 
curricula, methods, and materials the atheistic educators of the 
world are striving to inculcate godlessness and to raise a society. 
based solely upon materialism. Are we, as Catholic teachers 
who have pledged our loves and loyalties to the cause of Christ 
and His Church, working with greater or at least with equal zeal 
to instill the principles of religion in our children? Are the prod- 
ucts of our schools better equipped for living in our American 
democracy than the children who have been denied the privileges 
of a religious education? 

Father J. T. McMahon, in his recent book entitled Building 
Character from Within, says: 


“The world looks to the Catholic school and asks not what is 
taught in religion, but how do Catholic children compare with 
the children from non-Catholic schools in their obedience to and 
respect for the law of the land? Catholic and non-Catholic meet 
on the civic plane. Does the Catholic show respect for the law 
superior to that of the non-Catholic citizen? If you ask the man 
on the street how he judges a school he will immediately fasten 
upon the natural virtues of honesty, truthfulness, manliness, and 
courtesy. Do our children excel others in these natural virtues? 
If they do not, we fail to convince the public that our schools 
offer better training ground for character formation. The public 
judges us by the blossoming of the natural virtues in the lives of 
our pupils. 

“. . . The world judges the product of our schools by what it 
can measure. The natural virtues mean much more for our good 
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name in an alien world than the theological virtues, which lie 
hidden within and cannot be seen by eyes that see not.” 

As Father McMahon points out, we have an obligation to 
uphold the good name of the Church and the Catholic school in 
the streets and in the market place. The teaching of the cate- 
chism alone will not absolve us from our duty. The Catholic 
school exists fundamentally for only one great purpose, namely, 
“the formation of the true and perfect Christian.” In order to 
accomplish this end, we must begin with the proper type of re- 
ligious social training in the early years of childhood. The citi- 
zens of today are school children grown up. The citizens of 
tomorrow are still with us in the classroom. They will reflect 
apathy or enthusiasm, ability or lack of it, respect or contempt 
for religion and democracy, depending upon their early experi- 
ences. School life for many children determines their religious, 
social, and intellectual outlook. 

Sister M. Marcuenrire, §.N.D. 
Commission on American Citizenship, 
The Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D. C. 





FREEDOM OF TEACHING 


In this paper I shall make an attempt to state and discuss 
succinctly, without rhetorical redundance and, I hope, without 
“sounding brass and a tinkling cymbal,” the question of so-called 
academic freedom, which is once more being gravely agitated. 

The question is grave—grave, however, not so much in theory 
as rather with respect to the practical application of simple 
principles by “prudent” men in responsible positions. But I 
disdain the title “Academic Freedom” because it is presumptuous, 
its meaning being generally restricted to higher learning. What 
are we to say about the freedom of the humble village school 
teacher? The proud university professors appear—in a manner 
pedagogically most unbecoming—to strive to pre-empt the do- 
main of freedom of teaching, as if they were an élite not liable 
to the laws of reason or religion or the Republic, nor even to the 
sacrosanct dictates of science up-to-date. Whatever fundamental 
freedom of teaching properly exists and may properly be pro- 
claimed and exercised applies throughout the scholastic scale, 
from the grade school teacher to the master of the post-graduate 
seminar, or it applies not at all. Every age period of the young 
below true maturity is important. Childhood is an unspeakably 
precious period ; adolescence is a critical one; youth is a dangerous 
and decisive one. Who shall say which is the most important? 
If it is the period of youth, then the untrammeled liberty of 
college professors becomes indeed a fearful factor in education. 
Nor does ethics, or theology, or the law grant a special dispensa- 
tion for the abuse of the freedom of teaching in the case of 
university professors who are guiding mature students. 

The literature on the subject of “academic freedom” is im- 
mense, but most of it is ephemeral and a great deal of it is, 
indeed, worthless. The professors and their protagonists in the 
press protest too much. Wild claims and petty complaints are 
commonly made in the name of liberty. The elementary issue, 
the fundamental philosophical or legal question, is largely left 
alone, either through ignorance, or erroneous preconception, or 
voluntary evasion. 

Without any attempt at evasion in this paper, I feel safe in 
abstaining from debate on the general questions of church versus 
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state, fundamentalism versus modernism, religion versus science, 
authority versus liberty, toleration versus intolerance, etc. We 
are concerned specifically with education; and again, not with 
the general problem of the freedom of education, but specifically 
with the freedom of teaching. To be still more precise, we are 
concerned with the reasonable limits of the freedom of teaching, 
set by plain logic, by sound ethics and by positive law. In the 
space at hand, the treatment will have to be brief and to the 
point. A few historic mementos, sketchy though they may be, 
will not be amiss as an introduction. I shall dispense with foot- 
notes and refer the reader to my select bibliography. 


II 


The freedom of teaching has never gone unchecked in prac- 
tice for any considerable time. To go back no farther than the 
Greeks, Pythagoras had to flee Southern Italy and leave his 
establishment to the mercy of the henchmen of a hostile party. 
Socrates, an idol to many in Grecian, Roman and Renaissance 
ages, and long an ideal in the legends of learning, paid with his 
life when convicted on charges of corrupting youth. In the time 
of Theophrastus the Athenian philosophers and their pupils de- 
parted in a body when a demagogue proposed to subject their 
schools to the approval of the people. In 161 B. C. the Roman 
Senate summarily ordered the deportation of all Greek philos- 
ophers. In 92 B. C. the Roman censors prohibited the teaching 
of the Latin rhetoricians as being contrary to the “mos 
maiorum.” 

Let us remember—and let us ponder—the fact that the Founder 
of Christianity suffered the supreme sacrifice in large part (from 
an historic and human standpoint) because influential men con- 
sidered Him “a false teacher.” 

Tertullian tolerated the attendance of Christian pupils at 
pagan schools, although he frowned on Christians teaching in 
them. Not a few Christian teachers had private schools in the 
early centuries—for example, Justin in Rome, Clement and 
Origen in Alexandria, Cassain at Imola. Julian the Apostate 
allowed no Christians to be appointed as teachers of grammar 
and rhetoric. The young renegade ruler, premature in the pri- 
macy of the empire, taunted the Christians as follows: “Keep 
your ignorance and your rusticity! Your philosophy consists in 
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one word—‘Believe!’ Be content with believing, and cease wish- 
ing to know.” With regard to the appointment of other teachers 
he issued the following restrictive order: “Masters and teachers 
must show excc!lence, first in character, and then in eloquence. 
But since I cannot be present in person at every city, I command 
that all who wish to teach should not rashly and hastily leap 
into this profession but only when their order has judged them 
fit and the unanimous vote of the best citizens has gained them 
a decree of the curials. This decree will be referred to me for 
consideration. ...” After young Julian’s death it was rumored 
that the woe and the wisdom, which a lethal arrow had brought 
him in battle, caused him to exclaim: 

“Thou hast conquered, O Galilean!” Can it be that he uttered 
a prophetic cry which was to be heard even unto the day of 
judgment—and thereon? Theodosius and Valentinian decreed 
that state teachers, on pain of expulsion, must not teach in pub- 
lic, outside of their appointed places and away from supervision. 

As the Church progressively succeeded Rome, she automati- 
cally controlled teachers and teaching wherever she prevailed. 
For centuries, during “the ages of faith,” the Church had a vir- 
tual (and natural) monopoly of education. Great was the power 
of the medieval scholasticus (superintendent of schools). In a 
homogeneous, submissive society he was readily accepted as an 
autocrat in his domain—subject, of course, to the authority of the 
bishop. With the rise of city schools, from the 12th century 
onward, came trouble and conflict, mostly, however, concerning 
the technical right or privilege of appointment of teachers and 
supervision of education—i. e., whether the Catholic town author- 
ities or the Catholic ecclesiastical authorities, or both, should 
exercise the necessary control. Compromises were in order, and 
in cases of serious dispute there generally resulted a division of 
control] 

Some of the early universities seem to have been voluntary and 
independent organizations, enjoying “freedom of teaching and 
freedom of learning” without hindrance. It is indeed to the 
credit of the middle ages that the self-government of the uni- 
versities survived so long, in various forms. However, in due 
time all the historic universities of Europe came to abide the 
charters and regulations of popes and emperors, or of kings or 
princes or city councils. The licentia docendi was by no means 
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unconditional, nor was the freedom of teaching unlimited. Yet 
we can venture to admit that Laurie has some warrant for saying 
that the Reformation arose out of the universities. 

The innumerable Protestant Schulordnungen of the 16th cen- 
tury are filled with minute directions for the control of teachers 
in the lower schools. The newly established Protestant uni- 
versities and their professors had no grant or prerogative of 
novel freedom. 

State interference with education and state sponsorship of 
schools increased more and more after the Reformation, leading 
finally to attempts at state monopoly and to bitter school con- 
troversies throughout Christendom. We know what Queen 
Elizabeth, what Joseph II, what Napoleon, what Bismarck did 
for the freedom of teaching! And we know how fervent and 
sometimes how fierce had to be the effort to secure whatever truly 
liberal and just school legislation has been enacted for Western 
eivilization during the last half century! 

In all modern school systems it is axiomatic that teachers must 
be of good moral character and possess a specific amount of edu- 
cation and training. The rights of parents, churches, and cor- 
porations are recognized in varying degrees. 

I do not know of a single school code in the world that con- 
fers excessive freedom of teaching, or allows wide license in 
lecturing, to professors in institutions of higher learning. 


Ill 


There is now no doubt that history cannot be cited as a witness 
in favor of the claim and the plea of absolute freedom of teach- 
ing. What, then, are we to think concerning this matter on 
grounds of right reason and ethics? 

First, let me relate a disappointment I experienced in the course 
of my research. One of our great university presidents, whom 
I have hitherto respected as a sound thinker and a statesmanlike 
leader, I find to have committed himself rather wrongly re- 
garding the question of “academic freedom.” He wrote (a 
quarter century ago—but that matters not, for it is a short time 
in academic annals): “Academic freedom means the right to 
search for truth unhampered by shackles of political, religious or 
scientific beliefs or opinions.” And he added that any institution 
in which professors were “shackled” in this sense had no right to 
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eal] itself a university. And again he wrote: “The limitations 
upon. & university professor are those imposed by common mo- 
rality, common sense, commaon lnyalty anda decent respect for 
the opinions of mankind.” 

I submit that we have a peculiar statement here—a statement 
partial, paradoxical and presumptuous, a statement vague and 
vain. If there are to be no shackles, why should “common mo- 
rality (for an example) impose limitations? Is belief in God a 
shackle? May the state forbid what it reasonably considers 
subversive doctrine? Is there such a thing as a Catholic uni- 
versity? Do the mothers of the universities deserve to be called 
universities at all? But I quit questioning. The statement will 
not stand the test of logic. 

I can only conclude, from the utterance cited and from a 
hundred others, that the academicians (including members of the 
“learned societies” bearing high-sounding titles) have a sense of 
being a clique in the intellectual order—that they are devotees of 
some sort of cult, indulging in the belief that they are the con- 
servers of the soul of the race, and that progress will stop dead 
and the mind of man will miserably perish unless their own 
assumed separateness and selectness, their superiority and sanc- 
tity are universally recognized. 

- We must try not to be truculent. But this dais of exclusive- 
ness is almost too much. There is no liberty alive, bulwarked by 
the best basic law laid down in any land, that is not specifically 
limited. Why should “academic freedom” be either absolute, or 
limited only by generalities? 

- It is said by many scholars that the exaggerated idea of tres 
dom of teaching is traceable ultimately to the Reformation’s 
doctrine of private judgment, and thereafter to the subjectivism 
of Descartes, Locke, Kant, and others. We cannot, and need 
not, here go into this question. We ean only touch upon it. 

Freedom of teaching presupposes freedom of thought. Strictly, 
there is no such thing as absolute freedom of thought. Intellec- 
tual. convictions are to be formed subject to evidence; and even 
principles and beliefs judged right by cold reason are subject to 
the check of conscience and the moral order. 

Plainly speaking, from the standpoint of the problem at hand 
we cannot quarrel with thought honestly maintained and re- 
search honestly pursued, as long as the matter remains personal 
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and private. But the moment thought and belief and the results 
of research are expressed in speech, in writing and in teaching, 
the matter becomes one of public concern, and freedom is at once 
limited. 

What is it that puts limitations upon the teacher’s tongue? 
The rights of others who have an essential interest in education: 
the parent, the student, the state, the churches—yes, and private 
persons and corporations who found schools. The parent, hav- 
ing control over and responsibility for the education of his child, 
has a right to a voice as to his teachers and studies. The student 
has the right not to be misinformed, misled or corrupted by his 
teachers. The state has the right to preserve its just social order, 
to promote patriotism, to protect the public health and morals, 
to advance the general welfare, to prescribe any reasonable regu- 
lations it pleases for the conduct of its own schools—and there- 
fore a large power to define the fitness and the functions of all 
teachers. The church has the right to guard the faith and morals 
of its members everywhere, and to maintain independent schools 
and control the teaching therein, due regard being had for the 
proper demands of other agents and agencies of education. 
Private persons and bodies have the right to establish educational 
institutions, and lay down conditions for their administration— 
and to do so freely, provided there is no contravention of reason- 
able public legislation. 

This is but a brief summary of principal points. The limita- 
tions upon the freedom of teaching implied are obvious. These 
things are elementary. These things are simple—and they will 
not cease being simple and true and strong, in spite of continued 
attempts to render them complicated, to deny them, to undermine 
them. 

How the position we are taking is sustained by American law 
will appear in the following final section. 


IV 


1. Freedom of teaching is sometimes considered, from the legal 
standpoint, under the head of freedom of speech, and press. 

But the constitutional guarantee of the freedom of speech is 
not unlimited. 

Wilful and malicious blasphemy is a violation of the right of 
free speech. 
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There exists no right to advocate forcible resistance to law, 
subversion of government, insurrection, sedition and treason. 

Slander and libel cause legal liability. 

The mails may not be abused under the pretext of the freedom 
of the press. 

Radio may be regulated by the Federal Government. 

Talking pictures may be censored by the states under the 
police power. 

The legislature may forbid public addresses in public parks. 

Printed statements, calculated to interfere with the due ad- 
ministration of justice, call for contempt proceedings. 

2. The right to teach is part of the constitutional liberty guar- 
anteed against hostile state action. Meyer v. Nebraska, 262 U. 8. 
390. 

However, a teacher may be dismissed for entertaining certain 
views and beliefs. McDowell v. Board of Education, 172 N. Y. 8. 
590, 104 Misc. 564. 

8. Parents have the right to select reputabie teachers and 
places for the education of their children, and the state has a 
right reasonably to supervise and examine schools and teachers. 
Pierce v. Society of Sisters, 268 U. 8. 534; People v. Stanley, 255 
Pac. (Colo.) 610. 

4. The state may prescribe what shall be taught in its own 
schools—under the general principle that it may determine the 
character of the labor to be performed by employees in its own 
establishments. It may, therefore, forbid the teaching of evolu- 
tion in public high schools. Scopes v. State, 154 Tenn. 105, 289 
S. W. 363. 

The crowning case to the point of our discussion (the case 
which has called forth the current controversy) is that of Kay 
v. Board of Higher Education (18 N. Y. 8. 2d 821), involving 
the appointment of Bertrand Russell to the chair of philosophy 
at City College, New York. (Decision rendered March 30, 1940, 
Supreme Court, New York County, by Justice McGeehan.) 

Herewith a brief summary of the memorable decision and ex- 
cerpts from its text. 

(a) A person not a citizen and not an applicant for citizenship 
is not qualified to teach in the State of New York. 

(6) An appointment to a teaching position without the ap- 
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pointee having taken the competitive examination required by 
the law of the state is arbitrary and void. 

(c) It is a matter of the public policy of the state that teach- 
ers must be of good moral character. 

(d) Although the board of higher education may have sole 
and exclusive power and discretion with regard to the selection 
of the faculty of City College, that power and discretion can and 
must be curtailed by the courts when the Penal Law and the State 
Constitution itself are violated. 


“Section 550 of the Education Law requires that ‘No person 
shall be employed or authorized to teach in the public schools of 
the state who is: . . . Not a citizen.’ ... It is conceded that 
Bertrand Russell is not a citizen and that he has not applied to 
become a citizen. . . . The section is not limited to elementary. 
and secondary schools, and the court therefore holds that Ber- 
trand Russell is not qualified to teach by reason of the provisions 
of this section.” 

“The Constitution, article 5, #6, in part provides that ‘ap- 
pointments and promotions in the civil service of the state, and 
of all the civil divisions thereof, including cities and villages, 
shall be made according to merit and fitness to be ascertained, 
so far as practicable, by examinations, which, so far as practica- 
ble, shall be competitive.’ .. .” 

“While it is not necessary for this court to adjudicate the 
action of the Board of Higher Education in proceeding by 
assuming that a competitive examination for the position. of 
Professor of Philosophy in City College was impracticable, such 
assumption on the part of the Board of Higher Education is held 
to be unwarranted, arbitrary and capricious, and in direct viola- 
tion of the plain mandate of the Constitution of the State of 
New York. If there were only one n in the world who 
knew anything about philosophy and mathematics, and that 

rson was Mr. Russell, the taxpayers might be asked to employ 

im without examination, but it is hard to believe, considering 

the vast sums of money that have been spent on American edu- 
cation, that there is no one available, even in America, who is 
a credit both to learning and to public life. Other universities 
and colleges, both public and private, seem to be able to find 
American citizens to employ and to say that the College of the 
City of New York could not employ a professor of philosophy by 
an examination of some sort, is an assumption by the Board of 
Higher Education of a power which. was denied to them by the 
People of the State of New York in the Constitution, and no 
Legislature and no board can violate this mandate.” 

“Section 556, art. 20 (Education Law), entitled “Teachers and 
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Pupils,’ reads as follows: ‘A school commissioner shall examine 
any charge affecting the moral character of any teacher within 
his district, first giving such teacher reasonable notice of the 
charge, and an opportunity to defend himself therefrom. . . .’ 

“Tt has been argued that this section does not apply. Assum- 
ing that it does not apply to the Board of Higher Education 
specifically, it is a declaration of the eo policy of this state. 
It is inconceivable that the Board of Higher Education would 
dare to contend that they had the power to appoint persons of 
bad moral character as teachers in the colleges of the City of 
New York. If that is their contention, then this proceeding is 
properly and timely brought.” 

“How repugnant to the common welfare must be any expendi- 
ture that seeks to encourage the violation of the provisions of the 
Penal Law. Conceding arguendo that the Board of Higher Edu- 
cation has sole and exclusive power to select the faculty of City 
College and that its discretion cannot be reviewed or curtailed 
by this court or any other agency, nevertheless, such sole and 
exclusive power may not be used to aid, abet or encourage any 
course of conduct tending to a violation of the Penal Law... . 
The philosophy of Mr. Russell and his conduct in the past is in 
direct conflict and in violation of the Penal Law of the State of 
New York. . . . While this court would not interfere with any 
action of the board in so far as a pure question of ‘valid’ academic 
freedom is concerned, it will not tolerate academic freedom being 
used as a cloak to promote the popularization in the minds of 
adolescents of acts forbidden by the Penal Law.” 

“The judicial branch of our government under our democratic 
institutions has not been emasculated by the opponents of our 
institutions to an extent to render it impotent to act to protect 
the rights of the people. Where public health, safety and morals 
are so directly involved, no board, administrative or otherwise, 
may act in a dictatorial capacity, shielding their actions behind 
a claim of complete and absolute immunity from judicial review. 
The Board of Higher Education of the City of New York has 
deliberately and completely disregarded the essential principles 
upon which the selection of any teacher must rest.” 

“Considering Dr. Russell’s principles with reference to the 
Penal Law of the State of New York, it appears that not only 
would the morals of the students be undermined, but his doctrines 
would tend to bring them, and in some cases their parents and 
guardians, in conflict with the Penal Law, and accordingly this 
court intervenes. 

“The appointment of Dr. Russell is an insult to the people of 
the City of New York and to the thousands of teachers who were 
obligated upon their appointment to establish good moral char- 
acter and to maintain it in order to keep their positions. Con- 
sidering the instances in which immorality alone has been held 
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to be sufficient basis for removal of a teacher and mindful of the 
aphorism ‘As a man thinketh in his heart, so is he,’ the court 
holds that the Board of Higher Education of the City of New 
York in appointing Dr. Russell to the Department of Philosophy 
of the City College of the City of New York, to be paid by pub- 
lic funds, is in effect establishing a chair of indecency and in 
doing so has acted arbitrarily, capriciously and in direct violation 
of the public health, safety and morals of the people, and of 
the petitioner’s rights herein, and the petitioner is entitled to an 
order revoking the appointment of the said Bertrand Russell and 
discharging him from said position, and denying him the rights 
and privileges and powers appertaining to his appointment.” 


This decision, I do think, speaks for itself. 

Even as courts take “judicial notice” of facts that environ a 
case, so objective scholarship may, and must, take cognizance of 
factual conditions when measuring the merits of movements, of 
men and of mottos such as “Academic Freedom.” Rarely does it 
occur that a scholarly gentleman gets into difficulties because of 
his views and convictions. But there are abroad in the academic 
domain some literary roués and political perverts, some intellec- 
tual vagrants and moral vandals who insist on rights that are 
without foundation. 

“Academic freedom,” I regret to say, is really scarcely more 
than a catchword. It will not bear basic investigation beyond 
the liberty possessed by the ordinary citizen and beyond the 
general freedom of teaching. 
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WHAT IT MEANS TO BE EDUCATED * 


Even in our day, and especially in certain types of small com- 
munity groups in the United States, many seem to feel that any- 
one who has gone to school and college longer than they did is a 
sort of being who is no longer approachable because he is “edu- 
cated.” The simple truth is that many a person who has gone 
through high school and college may not be educated at all in 
any true sense of the word. This may be his own fault or it 
may not. Sometimes, and perhaps oftener than we are aware, 
parents with little formal schooling themselves, but with a sin- 
cere wish to see their children get on in the world, insist on the 
latter going through high school and college when the children 
themselves may not have sufficient mental ability to carry college 
work or even to remember most of what they had in high school. 
It seems a pity that such a condition exists, but it is true, never- 
theless; and it is to be hoped that there will be a better attitude, 
a truer understanding of the real value and meaning of higher 
education, before another generation has passed away; and I 
for one believe there will be. 

Having gone through college myself, handicapped from the be- 
ginning but not downed by the handicap itself, I happen to have 
come from farmer parents and have been obliged to return to 
the type of rural community to which I alluded in the beginning; 
and this combination of facts has given me plenty of time to 
think over the meaning of being educated. What follows is an 
attempt to set my thoughts down, in the hope that some who 
read may see that, if a man is truly educated, they have no 
reason to feel embarrassed in his presence, even though he may 
have gone to college and may indeed know more about some 
things than they know themselves. 

I really believe that it is more a feeling of embarrassment 
than anything else which makes ordinary people afraid of one 
whom they consider educated; and sometimes they do and say 
things which may be hurtful to the feelings of those who have 
both the formal education and a sensitive nature; but these 


* This article was submitted by the Vicar General of one of our Arch- 
dioceses who stated, “The writer, who was born = and who has —y 
seen the light of day, is a cultured gentleman. 7 sheer ind 


acquired a college education, earning a master of arts from the 


University of Iowa.” 
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crudities restore to the ordinary man, especially the older man 
who has put his sweat into the soil, a feeling of self-respect and 
of mastery; and this feeling is important to every one of us who 
really wishes to be what he or she believes God created all of us 
to be—men and women. 

Now, what does it mean to be educated? First, it may be well 
to consider a few things it does not mean. A man or woman 
who is really educated is not a mere grubber after knowledge. 
It is no shame for anyone to have a love of learning and to go 
after it in schools and books; but, unless the learner knows how 
to apply his learning to some good end and purpose, he is not 
really educated. It is not possible for us to retain all the details 
of every subject we studied in school or college, and for the ordi- 
nary man to think we can do so is for him to make a mistake. 
When saying this, I have in mind a type of man whose main 
span of life was lived during the past fifty or sixty years, and 
who, having found his own place in the world, seems to have felt 
it unnecessary for him to exert any further mental effort; and 
yet, strangely enough, he has a feeling that if his son went to 
high school and college, the lad should know a whole raft of 
facts regarding nearly everything under the sun. And if the 
fact comes out that the lad does not know everything he may 
have studied, we have again the embarrassment, the fear some- 
times, the hard word, and the rest of it; and the older men feels 
himself to be superior to his supposedly educated boy. 

In full justice, then, let him know that to be educated is not 
to have a mind stored full of mere facts about everything from 
an ear of corn to the latest discovery of science or the meaning 
of a Siamese word. No, that is not education even if it were 
possible to have a mind stored full of such divergent things. 
So let the parents of high school and college graduates not ex- 
pect their children to know something about everything when 
they come out of school. 

Now the graduates might do well to remember a few things, 
too. I would not say this were it not my own experience which 
has taught me to realize its truth. Just as the older people in 
small, rural communities have often covered up their embarrass- 
ment either by crudely making fun of the schooled young peo- 
ple, so we who have been through school and college often feel 
it good to show up the ignorance of our elders. Even if they are 
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ignorant on many things, we have no right to do this just for 
show of our own knowledge. 

It is natural for youth and young manhood to try its wings in 
any line and especially in its chosen line of study or action, 
whether it be farming or foreign languages; but in the latter case 
we must be careful, especially if we live where farming is the 
main thing and we have not yet succeeded in finding our own 
real place in the world. If we are serious and sensitive—and 
those under handicap are liable to be both if they have any 
ambition at all— we will be only letting ourselves in for a lot 
of grief if we show off our learning in a way which we know 
would embarrass the less learned people around us. 

This does not mean that we should throw our learning over- 
board as so much useless truck, but it does mean that we must 
remember where we are for a while at least; and if we are edu- 
cated in a true sense we can keep on pursuing our goal in life 
without becoming too bothersome or embarrassing to those 
around us. An educated man is no fool even though he be so 
regarded by some less educated people because his line of interest 
is so different from theirs; and it is up to him to prove to them 
he is no fool by showing them he does take into consideration 
the difference between them and himself. 

What else does it mean for us to be educated? For those of 
us who live in communities where it is not the common thing 
for people to have higher education, it means above all an exer- 
cise of tolerance and charity. We will hear them using incor- 
rect grammar, even though they may have gone through high 
school. We will hear them often mispronouncing words if and 
when they read aloud, even though the words may not always 
be big words. Such things may be hard to listen to, and the bad 
grammar and bad pronunciation may gripe us; but the simple 
fact remains that we will probably keep on hearing them from 
the lips of those to whom their own community is their life. 

Well, sometimes they may ask us for correction and we may 
correct them; but let us not be too badly put out if they do not 
make the effort to correct themselves after asking our help. It 
is far better to overlook such mental laziness in others—and 
oftentimes it is laziness—than to become obnoxious to them by 
repeatedly correcting their mistakes in grammar and pronuncia- 
tion. Maybe they didn’t have the schooling, or maybe they 
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didn’t have the mind for taking in even the ordinary things they 
studied in high school—I don’t know. At any rate, our edu- 
cated silence will save us many a harsh word or sour look from 
those we might wish to correct. So let us remember that to be 
educated means also to be charitable and tolerant. 

To be educated in the true sense means to be honest with our- 
selves and others and to be humble as well. If we know any- 
thing about our own special fields of interest, we know that we 
don’t know it all in any one of these fields, and we should be 
honest enough to say so to others even when they do not see 
why we shouldn’t know it all. Also, we must remember that the 
farmer or the carpenter or the garage mechanic knows some 
things far better than we do ourselves. So long as it is of real 
usefulness and satisfaction to himself and at least useful to 
others, no man’s life interest should be despised just because it 
does not happen to chime in with our own; and if he should 
happen to ask our opinion on something we know nothing about, 
we should be simple enough and honest enough to tell him we 
know nothing about it. If we do this sincerely, the man of little 
or no education is not going to call us either fools or braggarts; 
and he may at times ask us about something we do know better 
than he. I have had this experience, and know its deep satis- 
faction. 

As a final word on this matter of being honest and humble, 
permit me to say that some of us, at least, find ourselves obliged 
to live in the bosom of families—our own people—in which we 
find examples of every attitude toward education which I have 
named in this piece, and we may also find more indifference to 
our own special fields of interest right in the family than we 
find outside it; and I submit that if anything be a trial to our 
patience and charity it is this family indifference. 

Therefore, while trying to keep our own goal in mind, let us 
be tolerant, charitable, honest and humble, if we are truly edu- 
cated. This may at least win a feeling of respect from those 
around us, so that where they cannot help us, they may learn 
not to hinder either. When we have finally won a place for 
ourselves and for a profitable use of our particular talents, we 
shall, I hope, know the peace of mind and the self-respect which 
are the fruits of true education. 

W. P. Morrissey. 














EDUCATIONAL NOTES 


N.C.E.A. DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENTS MEET IN WASHINGTON 


The Department of Superintendents of the National Catholie 
Educational Association, at its annual meeting at the Cath- 
olic University of America November 8, recommended that 
Catholic school authorities “continue their efforts to secure 
for Catholic school pupils a just share of the funds which are. 
annually expended by the Federal Government and the indi- 
vidual states and subdivisions thereof for the support of educa- 
tion in the United States. 

The recommendation was one of several resolutions adopted 
at the close of the two-day meeting, which was attended by dio- 
cesan school superintendents from all parts of the country. 

“The Department of Superintendents views with great satis- 
faction the fact that a growing number of States are recognizing 
the rights of Catholic school pupils to free transportation, free 
health services, free textbooks and other just services to which 
they are entitled as American citizens,” the resolution declared. 

The Department also urged the establishment of mental clinics 
under Catholic auspices “wherever possible and the use of public 
mental hygiene clinics where and when advisable.” “We further 
recommend that provisions be made to carry out the various 
remedial measures suggested by a clinical study of the problem 
child,” the resolution stated, adding that “in the Catholic philos- 
ophy of education the individual is paramount” and that since 
“each child is an immortal soul with an eternal destiny” the 
“subnormal child demands special attention and care.” 

The Department urges “all teachers and Catholic educational 
leaders to take advantage of the tried and successful methods 
that the sciences of psychology and psychiatry have developed 
for the study and education of problem children,” the resolution 
added. 

The other resolutions pledged continuance of support to the 
Civic Education Program being sponsored by the Commission on 
American Citizenship under the direction of the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America and recommended that “all Catholic schools 
heed the increasing demand for guidance and that an endeavor 
be made to give our teachers a better understanding of this 
important work.” 
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The Most Rev. Joseph M. Corrigan, Rector of the Catholic 
University of America, welcomed the superintendents at the 
opening session of the meeting November 7, which was presided 
over by the Rev. John M. Duffy, Diocesan Superintendent of 
Schools in Rochester, N. Y., and President of the Department. 
Others who spoke were: 

The Very Rev. Thomas V. Moore, O.8.B., of the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, “Clinical Work”; Dr. Rudolf Ellers, of the 
Catholic University of America, “The Psychological Nature of 
Moral Backwardness”; the Rev. David C. Gildea, Syracuse 
Diocesan School Superintendent, “Recent Legislation in New 
York State”; the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Henry M. Hald, Assistant Sup- 
erintendent of Schools in the Diocese of Brooklyn, “The Influ- 
ence of Publicity”; the Rev. Norbert M. Shumaker, Secretary 
to the Bishop of Toledo for Catholic Schools, “Experiences in 
Legislation in Ohio”; Eugene J. Butler, Assistant Director of the 
Legal Department of the National Catholic Welfare Confer- 
ence, “The Influence of Recent Legislation on Catholic Schools;” 
The Rev. E. J. Westenberger, Superintendent of Schools in the 
Diocese of Green Bay, “How Much Can Be Expected from I:Q. 
Tests?”; the Rev. Edmund J. Goebel, Diocesan School Superin- 
tendent in Milwaukee, “Vocational Guidance”; the Very Rev. 
Msgr. Carl J. Ryan, Cincinnati Archdiocesan School Superin- 
tendent, “Utilizing Public Placement Facilities”; the Rev. Wil- 
liam R. Kelly, New York Archdiocesan Superintendent of 
Schools, reporting as Chairman for the Committee on Minimum 
Standards of Teacher Training; and the Rev. Dr. George John- 
son, Director of the Department of Education, N.C.W.C., and 
Secretary General of the N.C.E.A., “Recent Developments.” 


CATECHETICAL DAY EXERCISES AT NATIONAL SHRINE OF THE 
IMMACULATE CONCEPTION 


The work of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine has in- 
fluenced a notable transfer of Catholic children from public 
schools to Catholic schools, the Most Rev. Edwin V. O’Hara, 
Bishop of Kansas City and Chairman of the Bishops’ Committee 
on the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, said November 14. 

Bishop O’Hara was speaking at the annual Catechetical Day 
exercises of the National Shrine Unit of the Confraternity of 
Christian Doctrine. The ceremonies took place in the National 
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Shrine of the Immaculate Conception on the campus of the 
Catholic University. 

Bishop Joseph M. Corrigan, Rector of the Catholic University, 
also spoke, emphasizing the fitness of having a unit of the Con- 
fraternity on the University campus. Such a unit, the Bishop 
said, gives the students a first-hand view of the tremendous pos- 
sibilities of the Confraternity. The Most Rev. Bernard T. 
Espelage, O.F.M., Bishop of Gallup, officiated at Benediction of 
the Most Blessed Sacrament. 

After referring to the “salutary and authoritative pronounce- 
ments” with which successive Popes have outlined the field of 
the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, Bishop O’Hara spoke 
first on its work among “the vast army of Catholic children who 
are attending the elementary grades of the public schools.” 
“Twenty years ago,” he said, “I estimated that about one-half 
of the Catholic children—approximately two million in number— 
were in this group, the other two million being in our Catholic 
grade schools.” 

“Year after year,” the Bishop continued, “the child popula- 
tion of the public elementary schools in the United States, espe- 
cially in the large cities (where Catholics are numerous), has 
declined, through birth limitation, and many school rooms have 
been closed. During that period there has been only a slight 
decline, up to date almost negligible, in the attendance at Cath- 
olic elementary schools. This fact involves the transfer of a 
considerable proportion of the Catholic children attending state- 
supported schools to Catholic schools, and a consequent diminu- 
tion of the percentage in public school. I would venture the 
estimate that now approximately 55 to 60 per cent of the Cath- 
olic grade school population is in Catholic schools. And I think 
we can attribute the fact the Catholic school population has 
held up, notwithstanding the loss of general school attendance, 
to the development of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine 
which, with its religious vacation schools, has caused the transfer 
of scores of thousands of children to the parish schools every 
year.” 

Declaring that “the principal battleground of youth, as far as 
religious schools are concerned, is during the period of adoles- 
cence—the high school and early college age,” Bishop O’Hara 
added that “here the field of labor of the Confraternity is truly 
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tremendous, at once the most difficult and the most important.” 
Treating also of the Confraternity’s work in the field of adult 
religious instruction, Bishop O’Hara said, “the Confraternity 
itself is a parish society charged with the religious instruction of 
all who are not in Catholic schools.” 

“With the authorization of the Holy See, the apostolic devo- 
tion of the Bishop, the enlightened supervision of experienced 
diocesan directors, and the zealous direction of parish priests,” 
Bishop O’Hara said, “the parish Confraternity of Christian Doc- 
trine, united in spiritual union in a world-wide Archconfraternity, 
will unquestionably go forward to new conquests with Christ.” 


National Shrine Unit Officers Installed 


Officers of the National Shrine unit installed for the coming 
year include: The Rev. Howard Sweeney, C.S.C., of Holy Cross 
College, President; Sister M. St. Augustine, O.F.M., of the Cath- 
olic Sisters’ College, Vice-President; Brother Jude Cattalonia, 
O. Carm., of Whitefriars’ Hall, Secretary; Mr. James Gannon of 
Catholic University Theological College, Treasurer; Rev. Mr. 
Jerome Schmidt of the Catholic University Theological College, 
Chairman of the Teachers; Brother Francis Emerick, C.8.V., of 
the Viatorian House of Studies, Chairman of Fishers; Brother 
Raymond Gillis, O.S.A., of the Atonement Seminary, Chairman of 
Helpers; Brother Charles Herbert, O.S.F.S., of De Sales Hall, 
Chairman of the Discussion Club Leaders, and the Rev. Mr. 
Vincent McDevitt of St. John’s Hall at the Catholic Univerrity, 
Chairman of the Parent-Educators. 


N.C.E.A. CONVENTION COMMITTEES 


The Most Reverend Joseph Francis Rummel, 8.T.D., LL.D., 
Archbishop of New Orleans, has appointed the following Com- 
mittees to take care of the arrangements for the Thirty-eighth 
Annual Meeting of the National Catholic Educational Associa- 
tion at New Orleans, La., April 15, 16, 17, and 18, 1941: 


General Committee 


Right Rev. Abbot Columban Thuis, 0.8.B.; Very Rev. Michael 
Larkin, 8.M.; Very Rev. Percy A. Roy, 8.J.; Brother Lambert, 
S.C.; Brother Harold, C.8.C.; Brother Paul, F.S.C.; Mother 
Mary Agatha, S.B.S.; Mother Mary Agnes, 0.8.B:; Mother Mary 
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Antonia, O.1.C.; Mother Mary Cullen, R.S.C.J.; Mother Mary 
Catherine, O.P.; Mother Mary Catherine, O.Carm.; Mother Mary 
Elizabeth, Sisters of the Holy Family; Mother Mary Laura, 
M.H.S.; Mother Mary Loretto, O.S.U.; Mother Maria Mejia, 
S.T.J.; Mother Mary Tranquilla, Marianites of the Holy Cross; 
Mother Mary Xavier, Marianites of the Holy Cross; Sister 
Mary Catherine, Daughters of Charity of St. Vincent de Paul; 
Sister Mary Charles, 8.8.J.; Sister Mary Cleophas, 8.8.8.; Sister 
Mary of the Cross, 8.1.V.; Sister Mary Kevin, R.S.M.; Sister 
Mary Leontine, 8.S.N.D.; Sister Anne Marie, OS.B.; Sister 
Mary Theresina, 8.8.F.; Sister Mary Xaveris, 8.C.C. 


Committee on Arrangements 


Very Rev. Frank A. Kilday, O.M.I., Chairman, Arrangements 
for the Opening Mass; Rev. Herman Lohnmann, Chairman, Ar- 
rangements for visiting priests to say Mass; Rev. Robert Tracy, 
Chairman, Convent accommodations for visiting Sisters; Rev. 
Anthony Wegmann, Chairman, Luncheon arrangements for Sis- 
ters; Rev. Vernon Aleman, Chairman, Transportation; Rev. 
Joseph Wester, Chairman, Entertainment at Public Meeting; 
Rev. Joseph Mulhern, 8.J., Chairman, Student Guides and Stu- 
dent Clerical Help; Rev. Robert Stahl, 8.M., Chairman, Singing 
for the Mass; Rev. George Dolan, C.S.C., Chairman, Decora- 
tions; Rev. Charles Chapman, S.J., Chairman, Radio Publicity; 
Mr. Roger Baudier, Chairman, News Publicity. 

Rev. Edward C. J. Prendergast, Archdiocesan Superintendent 
of Schools, 7845 Apricot St., is General Chairman of the Local 
Committee. Inquiries in regard to local arrangements should be 
addressed to Father Prendergast. 

All other information in regard to the Convention may be 
secured from the office of the Secretary General of the National 
Catholic Educational Association at 1312 Massachusetts Ave., 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 


STUDENTS INSTITUTE OF NATIONAL GOVERNMENT 


With the counsel of school administrators from diverse areas 
the Students Institute has been placed early in March, just prior 
to the season of regular school trips, from which it is sharply 
differentiated. It lasts five days, from Friday morning, March 
7, through Tuesday afternoon, March 11, thus giving sufficient 
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time for substantial results; yet the students (presumably in 
the upper scholastic range), even those an overnight’s distance 
from the Capital, need miss only the last day of classes in one 
week and the first two of the next. 

Each school participating in the Institute may send from one 
to four students. Both boys and girls in public and private 
schools are eligible. There is only one stipulation: that the 
students sent to Washington be recognized leaders in their school 
communities. This accords with the principle of leadership in a 
democracy, and with a fundamental purpose of the Institute, 
that each student attending will not only benefit individually, 
but will naturally carry some part of the experience back to the 
community represented. Juniors as well as seniors may attend; 
the latter should gain more personally because of greater matur- 
ity, while the juniors will have a longer period following the 
Institute to bring its benefits to the school as a whole. 

A committee of authorities in civic education is helping to 
formulate the five-day program, details of which are to be issued 
in succeeding numbers of this series of bulletins. 

The purpose is to give the Institute members the rare privilege 
of participating in a series of carefully-planned, but informal, 
conferences and discussions with government officials and other 
national figures in Washington—an educational experience of in- 
estimable value in training for citizenship. A certain amount of 
sightseeing will be included (in the city, to Mount Vernon, etc.), 
and there will be various pleasurable social occasions. But the 
emphasis is strongly upon advantages out of reach of the or- 
dinary traveler to the Capital, and made possible through 
attendance in the Institute: the personal contact and exchange of 
viewpoints with those who are actually doing the daily work of 
operating the machinery of American Federal Government. The 
time will be divided between the three branches of government 
and related activities, such as the different types of national 
lobby organizations. 

The Institute is without political bias and has no connection 
with government itself, though cooperation of federal authorities 
has been assured in realizing its educational objectives. The aim 
is to help give young leaders a critical appreciation of how Na- 
tional Government affects our lives and how as good citizens we 
can help it to serve the people. 
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In order to carry out the program smoothly and give unity to 
the five-day experience, a well qualified adult associate will be 
placed in charge of each of the smaller units into which the In- 
stitute is divided. The membership as a whole will participate in 
some parts of the program; in others, the separate smaller sec- 
tions will each do a different thing, thus facilitating the more 
intimate conference in the actual offices of government officials 
and others. To illustrate: the Institute as a whole might gather 
for an hour in the auditorium of the Department of the Interior 
and hear two or three speakers describe aspects of the Depart- 
ment’s work and answer questions from the floor. Then one 
section, in company with its adult associate, might visit the 
Department’s Office of Indian Affairs; another the Bureau of 
Mines; a third the Division of Territories and Island Posses- 
sions; and a fourth the Geological Survey. 

Until the program and other arrangements have been more 
nearly completed, soon after the first of January, only an 
approximate figure can be given for the cost of attendance. A 
safe estimate, however, for all expenses during the five days in 
Washington is between $25 and $30, plus $5 registration fee. 
When the exact cost is established, the amount can be sent to the 
School Visitors Council which will pay for hotels, meals, trans- 
portation, excursions, etc., so that students will need to carry 
with them only incidental spending money. Rail or bus fares 
will naturally vary with each school’s distance from the Capital. 
So far as possible, students from greater distances will travel 
together from a common center in groups of at least 15 with an 
adult associate, in order to take advantage of railroad discounts. 

It is the earnest hope of the Institute’s sponsors that a genuine 
community aspect—school, city or town—be given to the sending 
of students to attend the Institute in Washington. As a repre- 
sentative in this sense, each student will be more keenly aware of 
the benefits he is receiving, and more naturally inclined to bring 
them back to the community. In many instances a school head 
will have in mind a student he would particularly like to send to 
Washington from his school, but the parents may be able to 
afford only part of the expenses involved. Civic organizations, 
in such cases, may welcome an opportunity to contribute toward 
a project so specifically concerned with training young leaders 
for their responsibilities of citizenship: for example, Rotary 
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Club, Kwanis, American Legion Post, Ch» oer of Commerce, 
D.A.R., League of Women Voters, A.A.U.W. It is confidently 
felt that school authorities, knowing intimately the situation in 
their own schools and communities, will best know how to find 
the way of effecting a program they consider desirable and 
timely. 

The director, Dr. Henry M. Willard, will welcome correspond- 
ence. Address: National Capital School Visitors Council, Evans 
Building, Washington, D. C. 


NEW MAETERLINCK PLAY, CHRISTMAS ATTRACTION OF 
CHILDREN’S THEATRE 


Maurice Maeterlinck, famous author of “The Blue Bird,” has 
written an original play for the Children’s Theatre of New York. 
The play, “The Seven Wishes,” will be given its premiere in 
Washington as the third in the series of six plays, which this 
popular group of professional players will bring here this season; 
but in addition to the regular morning performance at the Na- 
tional Theatre, Friday after Christmas, December 27, at 10:30 
o’clock, there is to be an afternoon performance, under the 
sponsorship of the Washington Wellesley Club, as a benefit for 
Child Refugee Relief. 

Invitations have gone out to Count Maeterlinck and to his 
wife, who are now in New York, refugees from their native 
Belgium, to be present; and to Lord Lothian, as well as to fifty 
English refugee children, living temporarily near Washington. 
Eight hundred seats will be sold for the afternoon performance 
at a slightly higher price than the usual charge. The remaining 
nine hundred seats may be purchased for a dollar each for the 
use of children from settlement houses and orphanages. In this 
way the double purpose of adding to the Christmas joy of the 
city’s own less fortunate children and at the same time of raising 
funds for child refugee relief will be accomplished. 

Tickets for either of the December 27th performances can be 
ordered through the Children’s Theatre office at 1734 F St., 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 

















REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


Modern Philosophies of Education, by John 8. Brubacher. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1939. Pp. xiv-+-370. 
Writing in 1937, Rupert C. Lodge, in his Philosophy of Educa- 

tion, said: “No philosophic writer has, up to the present, at- 
tempted to set before his readers the alternative philosophies of 
education, except as envisaged from his own specialized view- 
point.” This statement is no longer correct, for Doctor Bru- 
bacher, in the present volume, not only attempts the task re- 
ferred to, but achieves it in great measure. Indeed, one of the 
striking features of his work is its objectivity, its impartial pre- 
sentation of the views of others with little or no indication of the 
author’s preferences. After perusing it, the reader will remain in 
doubt as to the particular philosophy of education that the author 
holds. As a compensation, however, he will be rewarded with an 
overview of the leading philosophical theories and their applica- 
tions to education such as he can get from no other single treatise 
in the field. 

Beginning with a strong defense of educational philosophy as 
against the pretensions of those who maintain that education 
should take its data only from the findings of science, the author 
discusses the various conceptions of reality, truth, value, mind, 
the individual, society, the state, morality, and religion, and 
shows by numerous examples how these different conceptions 
affect educational theory and practice. The contrasting posi- 
tions thus brought out enable the reader to appreciate Chester- 
ton’s dictum with regard to the importance of philosophy, at 
least so far as education is concerned. 

It is for the reason just mentioned that Catholic students, par- 
ticularly, will find Doctor Brubacher’s work simpatico, as the 
Italians say, for it expounds a principle which for them is almost 
axiomatic, namely, that educational systems are differentiated 
mainly by their underlying philosophies of life. Furthermore, 
they will be impressed by the fact that the author is quite fa- 
miliar with the work of Catholic writers in his field. They will, 
however, note that he occasionally misinterprets Catholic doc- 
trine, as, for example, in his chapter on the Epistemological 
Bases of Education, where he states that the maxim Credo ut 
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intelligam is “an article of faith” that “a knowledge of universels 
must precede a knowledge of particulars”; and that the scholastic 
theory of knowledge “argues the spectator or copy theory of 
intellect.” 

As for the maxim, it was first employed by St. Anselm to in- 
dicate the attitude the inquirer should take toward Divine Rev- 
elation, which is quite other than the captious attitude that often 
characterizes the quest for truth. Even here, however, it is not 
an article of faith, not to speak of its extension to the pursuit of 
natural truth. Moreover, no less an authority than St. Augustine 
reminds the prospective convert that he is to cultivate his in- 
tellect: Intellectum vadle ama, he says. Hence in Catholic doc- 
trine, the above-mentioned maxim is always associated with 
another, Intellige ut credas. 

The Scholastic emphasis on universals may have given rise 
to the second misconception, although it should be amply clear 
that, inasmuch as there are no innate ideas, and that there is 
nothing in the intellect which is not first in the senses, the mind 
must first apprehend the particular and go from that to the 
universal. The intellect is endowed with the power of abstrac- 
tion and generalization and it is by the exercise of this power 
that it goes beyond the eoncrete presentations of sense and 
fashions universal concepts. 

The “copy theory” of intellect is a part of the teaching of 
Naive Realism, not of Scholasticism. The latter system does 
hold to the “correspondence theory” of knowledge, maintaining 
that correspondence between thought and reality is of the very 
essence of the truth-relation, but it teaches that, in arriving at 
true ideas, the mind is keenly active and not a merely passive 
recipient of impressions from the external world. It is this ac- 
tivity which, as indicated above, leads to the formation of uni- 
versal ideas. 

Some minor criticisms of the “mechanics” of the book may 
be made with no intention of fault-finding. While the volume is 
well designed and is marred by very few typographical errors, 
it seems to the present reviewer that its usefulness, particularly 
for class purposes, would have been increased by the introduc- 
tion of sub-headings or paragraph headings in bold-faced type. 
These would have relieved the heaviness of the solid page. The 
word “data,” is used throughout with-a singular verb. The ex- 
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pression “in so far’ does not follow the same rule in writing or 
printing as “inasmuch.” 

Epwarp B. Jorpan. 
The Catholic University of America. 


Teachers for Democracy, edited by George E. Axtelle and Wil- 
liam W. Wattenberg. New York: D. Appleton-Century Com- 
pany, 1940. Pp. ix+412. 

Written by fourteen educators “as technicians representing the 
reading public,” this volume of well coordinated chapters or 
essays does not attempt an encyclopedic treatment of teacher 
education but seeks to set forth the kind of public schools, the 
sort of teachers, the training of teachers, and the general quali- 
fications of teachers for the effective preparation of American 
children for democracy. Aside from the educationist’s lingo and 
platitudinous pages which could be pressed into brief para- 
graphs, it is a liberal, progressive and challenging book which 
speaks out critically and candidly. It should encourage edu- 
cators to think. It offers no argument for authoritative teaching 
accepted by sheep-like students whether they be at the elemen- 
tary or college levels. It displays the current hostility to fas- 
cistic systems and glorifies education for democracy as it holds 
education for good citizenship as the primary purpose in our 
system where theoretically at least the voters rule and are bound 
to no idolatry of authority superimposed upon them. This book 
would foster democracy in education, in school administration, 
and enmesh democracy with life and an understanding of history 
and the other social sciences. It is not a mere lip-service or a 
gesture of conformity to contemporary thought. Far-seeing edu- 
cators are becoming more liberal, democratic, tolerant and social- 
minded, and these educators would socialize and democratize 
teacher-training institutions as well as the public schools. And 
they would do this in a gradual and intelligent manner. 

The various writers do not underestimate the prevailing diffi- 
culties in the way of such progress. Departments of education, 
normal schools, and teachers’ colleges are admittedly below 
standards of scholarship in other collegiate departments or in 
other types of professional education. This is held to be due in 
part to the depreciation of such professional courses by men in 
other branches with their attitude of “scholastic superiority.” 
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Politically controlled administrations result in “a professional 
fear that is destructive to creative thinking and performance 
citizenship.” Edwin Embree is quoted: “Teachers’ colleges .. . 
are poor in the brains and distinction of their faculties and in the 
abilities of their students. With a few brilliant exceptions the 
distinguished scholars and teachers are found everywhere but in 
the department of education.” Then there is utter confusion in 
the standards and kinds of teacher certification with standards of 
a wider range than are represented by baccalaureate degrees. 
Schools of education lack laboratory equipment. Educational 
research is in its very beginnings. Teacher-training institutions 
are too weak in every respect except in number and competition 
for students. 

Again, education is an old business, but only recently has it 
become big business with over four times as many pupils in 1936 
as in 1870, about five times the number of teachers, over thirty 
times the cost, and a rapid evolution from local to state control 
and no small amount of federal interest. The purpose of school- 
ing changes and hence curricula must be vitalized. Teachers 
must become a part of the community—not cloistered from 
affairs, politics, controversial issues and not fearful of associa- 
tion with organized labor which on the whole has done so much 
to improve the lot of teachers as to hours, tenure and the right 
of married women to work. These are the essential problems. 
Without too much optimism, the various contributors are hope- 
ful. 

Educational departments are no longer so apt to have as their 
goal a proliferation of courses. State universities are giving more 
attention to teacher training, and not so inclined to make re- 
searchers out of prospective teachers. The teachers’ college is 
supplanting the strictly normal school with its courses in methods 
to students devoid of content knowledge. County and high 
school normals are disappearing and weaker institutions are 
falling before the depression. More money is made available 
for teacher training by legislators who formerly thought in 
terms of farmer-education. Wages and tenure of teachers have 
improved, so that there is an increase in men teachers and a 
greater possibility of selection as the number of candidates in- 
crease. Once a stop-gap, teaching is taking on characteristics 
of a profession: “That teaching requires a breadth of knowledge 
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and technical understanding of higher order than medicine and 
law is a fact which is too seldom appreciated.” 

It would seem public education is more democratically man- 
aged, though schools are our most authoritarian institutions in 
origin, discipline, and contro] through boards of directors, high 
and low, who have represented ruling, vested interests rather 
than the average parents who furnish the children—but this in 
remarkably declining numbers as elementary school statistics 
indicate. Again despite teacher-inertia, schooling is being re- 
evaluated and programs of all sorts are being experimented with. 
No longer is the acquisition of a patterned mind the yardstick 
of education. No longer is either democracy or education re- 
garded as static: “Education for citizenship receives lip-service, 
but practice favors academic symbolism and schooling.” Institu- 
tions of learning are being evaluated as factories on the basis of 
their products rather than for their advertised advantages and 
standards. Improvement in elementary teaching is resulting in 
improvement in secondary teaching—leaving college teaching by 
contrast in greatest need of improvement. Student self-govern- 
ment and greater faculty control of the institution aid in the 
preparation for democracy off the campus. 

All these considerations are brought to the attention of the 
reader, and a great many more. The authors believe sincerely in 
public education, sincerely enough to criticize it, recognize its 
weaknesses, and speak forth for its improvement along the lines 
which they would see it develop. Their observations and their 
yard-sticks for improvement will challenge disagreement; but 
in intelligent disagreement and resultant compromise there lies 
the road to improvement in schools and in teachers. And in the 
schools, in the teachers, and in youth lies the future of this 
American democracy. 

Ricuarp J. Purce.. 
The Catholic University of America. 


An Outline of the History of England, by J. A. Rickard. An 
Outline of Ancient Mediaeval and Modern History, by J. A. 
Rickard and Albert Hyma. New York: Barnes and Noble. 
Pp. 256 and pp. 307. Prices, 75 cents and $1.00. 


Users of these outline pamphlets will welcome these new edi- 
tions brought up to date. The compilers have lived up to their 
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reputations for thorough knowledge and turned out handy out- 
lines which should be of real service to hard worked high school 
teachers and under worked college students who seek a short-cut 
to examinations. These guides carry blank maps te be com- 
pleted, a chronology of important events and dates, questions at 
the end of each chapter as well as references to the more com- 
mon college texts, and selected bibliographies of about all the 
titles which should be in a respectable college reference library. 

To hold in hand while the instructor is lecturing, to substitute 
for a good text of standard dimensions or to regard as authori- 
tative interpretation is to misuse or abuse such outlines. They 
are an index to one’s potential reading. And the student of his- 
tory cannot read too widely or in too many sources, and he should 
read history as a pleasant labor. Few are the references to works 
by Catholic historians or writers of history; but for this the com- 
pilers are not to blame for in the social sciences there is a dearth 
of college texts from the Catholic point of view. A student who 
would follow one of these outlines and read according to sugges- 
tions and questions could develop for himself an excellent under- 
graduate survey-content course. 

Ricwarp J. Purcen. 


The Catholic University of America. 


Books Received 
Educational 


Chambers, M. M., Editor: The Eighth Yearbook of School 
Law. Washington, D. C.: American Council on Education. Pp. 
186. Price, $1.00. 

Coleman, Algernon, and King, Clara Breslove: English Teach- 
ing in the Southwest. Washington, D. C.: American Council on 
Education. Pp. xvii+306. 

Cooke, Robert L., Ed. D.: Philosophy, Education, and Cer- 
tainty. Grand Rapids, Mich.: Zondervan Publishing House. 
Pp. 392. Price, $2.75. 

Cunningham, William F., C.8.C., Ph.D.: The Pivotal Problems 
of Education. New York: The Macmillan Company. Pp. 
xix+588. Price, $3.00. 

Kelly, Robert Lincoln: The American Colleges and the Social 
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Order. New York: The Macmillan Company. Pp. xi+380. 
Price, $2.50. 

Sanderson, Dwight: Leadership for Rural Life. New York: 
Association Press, 347 Madison Avenue. Pp. 127. Price, $1.25. 

Scheele, Sister M. Augustine, O.:S.F.: Educational Aspects of 
Spiritual Writings. Milwaukee, Wis.: St. Joseph Press, 1501 So. 
Layton Blvd. Pp. xiii+-273. Price, $2.50. 

Zorbaugh, Grace 8. M., and Kuder, G. Frederic: Factors in the 
Vocational Choices of University Women. Chicago: The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Bookstore. Pp. v+-47. 


Textbooks 


Becker, Carl L., and Duncalf, Frederic: Story of Civilization. 
New York: Silver Burdett Company. Pp. xv+863. Price, $2.40. 

Dance, E. H., M. A.: Christendom and Beyond. British and 
Foreign History. Book One. New York: Longmans, Green and 
Co. Pp. 212. Price, $1.20. 

Garver, F. M., Gingrich, A. N., and Wanner, Dorothy J.: 
Working with Words. Grades 2 and 3. New York: Thomas Nel- 
son and Sons. Pp. vii+72 and vi+73. 

Heeg, Rev. Aloysius J.,8.J.: Religious Correspondence Course— 
The New Leafllet Edition of “Jesus and I.” St. Louis, Mo.: The 
Queen’s Work, 3742 West Pine Blvd. Price, one set, $1.00. 

Jaffe, Bernard: New World of Chemistry. New York: Silver 
Burdett Company. Pp. 692. Price, $1.84. 

Mulhall, Sister Leonita, Ph.D., and Harlan, Earl J., Ph.D.: 
Mastering Sentences. New York: Benziger Brothers, Inc. Pp. 
xxxvi+422. Price, $1.20. 

Mulhall, Sister Leonita, Ph.D., and Harlan, Earl J., Ph.D.: 
Word Ways. A Basic Textbook in English. New York: Ben- 
ziger Brothers. Pp. xxiv+-273. Price, $1.20. 

Muthard, William M., Hastings, Stanley M., and Gosnell, 
Cullen B.: Democracy in America. New York: Thomas Nelson 
& Sons. Pp. xvi+623. 

Noyes, Alfred: Pageant of Letters. New York: Sheed and 
Ward. Pp. 356. Price, $2.50. 

Rosenberger, Rev. E. G.: Outlines of Religion for Catholic 
Youth. New York: George Grady Press, 445 W. 4ist St. Pp. 
xxi+325. Price, $3.00. 
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_Your three basic reference works for keeping abreast of, co- 
operating with, and fostering The Catholic Literary Revival: 


THE AMERICAN CATHOLIC WHO’S WHO, volume four, for the 
two years, 1940-1941 (special library price, $5.85). “Clearly this 
is the source-book for a study of contemporary Catholic writers 
in America,” wrote Father Daly, S.J. 


THE CATHOLIC BOOKMAN (bi-monthly) , volume four began with 
the Sept., 1940, issue. A survey of all Catholic literature as it 
appears, as well as a Catholic guide to all current literatyre, 
Catholic and secular. $2.25 a year. Back volumes available. 


THE GUIDE TO.CATHOLIC LITERATURE, 1888-1940: being 
issued in five parts, but in one straight alphabetical order. Each 
part 224 pages, sturdily bound, and but $2.75 a part. 


WALTER ROMIG & CO., Publishers 
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A handy booklet, 434 x 7% in., 32 pp. 


Explains the Mass as the Sacrifice of the New Law, the Sacrifice of 
Christ Himself, and the Sacrifice of the people and for the people. 
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